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NONPROPERTY TAX REVENUE SOURCES FOR CITIES 


by 


S. D. Lovell* 


In the current period of expanding economy and 
increasing costs the cities of this country are hard 
pressed to meet the demands for increased reve- 
nues. While the attention of the public has been 
focused on national problems of war and defense 
and the attempt of states to retain their “sov- 
ereignty” against the “encroachments” of the Fed- 
eral government, local government needs have suf- 
fered for lack of attention. Only recently the reali- 
ties of the situation, grown beyond the stage of 
infancy, have finally forced upon the citizens an 
awareness of the need for additional municipal 
revenue. Such growing problems as that of financ- 
ing all of the desired improvements necessary to 
keep up with the forces of population growth, the 
influx of people into the metropolitan areas, and 
the increased demands for greater and costlier ser- 
vices have encouraged re-examinations of tradi- 
tional sources of municipal revenues. 

In a time of change the old often is forced to 
give way to the new, and so it has been in the 
field of municipal finances. Gradually the old 
standby, the tax on property, has relinquished its 
role as the sole source of municipal tax revenue. 
At present it is the source of two-thirds of the 
tax revenue and only 38 per cent of the total reve- 
nue of cities. While the tax on property is not 
dying, but only suffering a relative decline in im- 
portance, many cities, of all sizes, are turning to 
other tax sources to supplement the ad valorem. 
Often the transition is not one born of desire to 
obtain a fairer and more equitable tax system. 
While such an altruistic feeling may not be com- 
pletely absent, the factor sine qua non is unwilling- 
ness and perhaps inability of the property holder 
to support the entire load of the increasing weight 

*Dr. Lovell’s article was written under the Research Grant Program 
of the School of Business Administration of Georgia State College of 
Business Administration, where he was Associate Professor of Public Ad- 


ministration until September 1957. Dr. Lovell is presently on the faculty 
of Southern Illinois University. 


of local government expenditures. With the taxing 
of incomes by the Federal government and by two- 
thirds of the states and with approximately the 
same number of states tapping general sales as 
another lucrative source of revenue, it is only 
natural that cities have had an inclination to join 
in the race for the new tax fields. 

Fulfilling the desire and the need for a diversi- 
fied tax base has been no easy task for cities. 
Since municipalities have no inherent power to 
tax, any use of a new type of tax must first be 
approved or permitted by the state government. 
It has been with great difficulty, if at all, that 
cities in many states have succeeded in obtaining 
permission to levy an important tax in addition to 
the tax on property. With rural elements over- 
represented in the legislature of every state in 
the union and with the natural inclination to in- 
ertia and maintenance of the status quo, it is un- 
derstandable that the cities have been limited by 
the state constitution, or statutes, or by the pro- 
visions of their charters, which usually must be 
approved by the legislature. Cities in Georgia, for 
example, are limited principally to the property 
tax and to a variety of licenses and fees. The 
municipal tax on income is prohibited specifically 
by statute, while other taxes of importance are 
understood to be prohibited until permission is 
granted by the legislature. 

Not all cities of the nation are so limited, how- 
ever. As this century has progressed, particularly 
in the last decade, more cities in more states have 
received permission to levy nonproperty taxes. Lim- 
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ited almost exclusively to the property tax at the 
turn of the century, many cities soon turned to 
license taxes on business and to miscellaneous 
charges for services. It was not until the great 
depression, when property holders suddenly became 
increasingly conscious of their tax burden, that a 
new impetus toward new taxes was born. At the 
end of World War II, when new services were de- 
manded of them, municipalities began an earnest 
search for and adoption of new sources of income. 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, and per- 
haps California are among the leaders in permit- 
ting their cities to diversify their sources of tax 
revenue. 


The Municipal Income Tax 

One of the new and most promising sources of 
municipal tax revenue is the tax on incomes. The 
first local income tax revenue actually collected in 
this country (with the exception of a short term 
one in Charleston, S. C. early in the century) was 
imposed in 1939 in Washington, D. C., and Phila- 
delphia. After the war the spread of the new tax 
was rapid, and it appeared that before long the 
levy on incomes was to become a general source 
of municipal revenue. In 1947 Pennsylvania passed 
the Home Rule Act or the “Tax Anything” law, 
giving the cities of the state the power to tax any- 
thing not already taxed by the state. Large, middle- 
sized, and small towns took advantage of the meas- 
ure to add income taxes to their revenue structures. 

Beginning with Toledo in 1946, ten cities in 
Ohio soon adopted the tax on income.! Louisville, 
Paducah, Newport, and Lexington in Kentucky 
soon joined the rush, to be followed later by Cov- 
ington, Kentucky. In 1948 St. Louis successfully 
imposed a tax on earnings. Several other cities in 
other states attempted to impose a tax on income 
or earnings, but were unsuccessful through rejec- 
tion by the voters or by the courts. By 1952 the 
trend toward the adoption of income taxes ap- 
peared to reach a plateau, and few large cities have 
adopted the tax in recent years. In 1955 a total 
of 164 cities, most of them in Pennsylvania, were 
taxing incomes. While limited in number and to 
only a few states, the income tax is an important 
source of revenue to the cities where used and 
remains a potential source of general importance 
to all cities in this country. 

As might be expected, the city income tax where 
adopted has been levied as a supplementary tax 
when other sources have failed to furnish suffi- 
cient revenue. In the early 1950’s, Cincinnati was 
faced with a serious deficit when the voters turned 
down an increased levy on property. The city need- 
ed a new. important source of revenue. Since the 
doctrine of pre-emption had been developed by the 
courts of the state, thereby nullifying the sales 
tax as a possible source of municipal revenue since 

1 These cities were Toledo, Columbus, Youngstown, Warren, Spring- 


field, Dayton, Lancaster, Struthers, Canton, and Cincinnati. Now Bar- 
berton also imposes the tax. 
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the state of Ohio already levied such a tax, the 
income tax was proposed. Two emergency acts were 
passed, the last in 1955, giving Cincinnati a tax of 
one per cent on wages, commissions, and other 
compensation earned in the city by the residents 
and by non-residents, and on the profits of incor- 
porated and unincorporated businesses operating 
in the city. 

The city of Philadelphia also turned to the in- 
come tax in an emergency situation. With the 
shrinkage of the property tax base during the 
depression, the city in 1932 requested the state 
legislature for permission to levy a new type 
of tax. The state went further and granted Phila- 
delphia the right to tax anything not already taxed 
by the state. It was not until 1938 that the new 
tax was imposed. Today the city has a “wage” 
tax, so-called because 88 per cent of the revenue 
from this tax has come from the taxes on wages, 
salaries, and commissions. 

The present slow movement toward adoptions of 
the municipal income tax is due partially to the 
artificial but effective barrier of state control of 
municipalities—the unbalancing influence of over- 
representation of the rural areas in the state leg- 
islature. But there are also factors beyond the 
political. To some people a tax is used to the 
extreme when it is employed by all three levels 
of government. Since thirty-two states and the 
Federal government impose a tax on incomes, 


2 Robert H. Wessel, “Cincinnati’s Income Tax—-an Emergency Financ- 
ing Device,” National Tax Journal, March 1956. 
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there are not many areas remaining where 
cities could, under that theory, levy such a tax. 
Remarkably enough, however, at the time of 
adoption of the tax in Louisville and in St. Louis, 
opposition to the imposition of the income tax 
apparently was not heightened by the existence 
of a state income tax. Perhaps a better reason for 
opposition to the adoption of such a tax by a 
municipality is the character of the cities’ crude 
levies now in use. Under the modern concept of 
the ability-to-pay doctrine as a principle of the 
distribution of the tax burden, the tax as currently 
imposed is not progressive.* Almost everywhere, 
if not everywhere, applied the rates are flat, 
ranging from .03 per cent to 1.25 per cent, with 
practically no exemptions. Business and _ profes- 
sional income is taxed on a net profit basis, with 
the rates common with those applying to personal 
income. It is possible that the use of the same rates 
for both personal and business income may be dis- 
criminatory against individuals who are not per- 
mitted to offset any amounts from their gross in- 
comes.* 

If applied with a degree of progressiveness and 
with sufficient exemptions to meet the minimum 
requirements of the principle (or theory?) of sub- 
sistence level income, the municipal income tax 
would overcome the above stated objections. Fur- 
thermore, a tax on payrolls applying to all who 
are employed in the city, wherever they might re- 
side, would be an effective method of tapping the 
erstwhile “freeloading” nonresident. 

The General Sales Tax 

Only slightly older than the income tax as a 
source of municipal revenue, the sales tax was 
adopted first by New York City in 1934, followed 
by New Orleans two years later. In the decade 
following the war, 189 California cities imposed 
the tax, and in 1955 there were 617 cities in the 
state of Illinois which applied a tax on sales. In 
1955 a total of 171 cities of over 10,000 population 
levied a general sales tax; 53 of these cities were 
over 25,000 population.® In fact, in 1955 all cities 
larger than 500,000 population (1950 census) ex- 
cept Detroit were levying either a sales tax or an 
income tax. By 1956 at least one city of 25,000 
or more population in nine states was levying such 
a tax. 

The general use of the tax on sales by the cities 
in Illinois followed state legislation of 1953 which 
permitted municipalities to impose a 0.5 per cent 
tax on sales, with the state collecting the tax and 
then relating the revenue to the cities where col- 
lected. The state of California permits counties to 
impose a one per cent sales tax, with municipalities 
also able to impose a tax. The rate maximum is 

3 A “progressive” tax, according to textbooks on taxation, is one which 
increases as ability to pay increases. 

4 See Robert Sigafoos, The Municipal Income Tax: Its History and 
Problems, Public Administration Service, Chicago, 1955, for an excellent 
description and discussion of the tax. 


5 Compendium of City Government Finances in 1955, Bureau of the 
Census, 1956, pp. 31-38. 
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one per cent total for both city and county. New 
Mexico permits cities over 75,000 population to 
levy a state-administered municipal sales tax of 
one per cent. An amendment to earlier legislation 
in Mississippi grants cities the privilege of levy- 
ing a sales tax of 0.5 per cent to one per cent.® 
For cities in this country the rate varies from 0.5 
per cent to three per cent, with New York City 
levying the highest. 

If several other of the states would lift their 
restrictions on the municipal sales tax, there ap- 
pears to be little doubt that the tax would become 
much more common. It is a tax which yields sub- 
stantial income. In addition, it is relatively easy 
to collect and administer when administered by 
the state. To a certain extent the tax on sales 
reaches the suburbanite, who often is accused of 
being a parasite on the city. Transients, too, would 
be affected by the tax. At low rates the levy ap- 
parently affects trade very little. But at high rates 
the tax may add impetus to the moving of business 
and industry into the suburbs or to other cities 
with a more favorable tax system. 

The most often heard objection to the municipal 
general sales tax is the regressive’ nature of the 
levy. This argument is considerably stronger when 
the state also levies a sales tax. Conversely, it has 
been argued that such a local tax is good because 
it applies to nonproperty holders, who (it is main- 
tained) share little in the burden of supporting lo- 
cal government activities. Another argument 
against the levy of a sales tax by a relatively small 
jurisdiction such as the average city is the ease 
by which residents may avoid the tax by purchas- 
ing commodities outside the jurisdiction of the mu- 
nicipality. Some tax losses have occurred in this 
way, particularly in cities levying the higher tax 
rates, but in some instances such a situation has 
been met, as in the Los Angeles and Chicago areas, 
by the adoption of the sales tax by adjacent juris- 
dictions. 

Selected Sales and Receipts Taxes 

A third classification of municipal revenue is 
much more general] in usage than either or both 
the general sales tax and the income tax. Almost 
all cities use at least one type of selected sales 
taxes. While the total revenue from this type tax 
received in 1955 by cities over 25,000 population 
was not as great as the revenue from the general 
sales taxes, nevertheless the amount was not in- 
significant—$242,076,000 from selective sales taxes 
compared to $419,157,000 from genera]! sales taxes.” 
Included in the selected tax category are motor 
fuel, alcoholic beverages, cigarettes, amusements, 
and utility services, as well as other items. 

(Continued on page 10) 

6 Municipal Non-Property Taxes 1956, Supplement to Where Cities 
Get Their Money (1945), Chicago, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1956. 

7 A “regressive” tax is one in which the relative tax burden decreases 


as the amount of the income increases. 
8 Compendium of City Government Finances in 1955, op. cit., p. 31. 
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Christian Doctrine and Business Enterprise (Conclusion) 


Harold L. Johnson* 


Part I of Dr. Johnson's article appeared in the September 1957 issue of The Atlanta Economic Review. 


Part II 

The Doctrine of Forgiveness 

The biblical faith teaches that man is a creature 
of basic contradiction. He is created in the image 
of God and can possess a faith which tells him to 
follow the “law of love,” i. e., love of God with 
all his being and love of neighbor as himself. Yet 
he is inevitably intermeshed in love of self, human 
institutions, and worldly values. This contradiction, 
according to the biblical view, is an insurmountable 
one for the action of man alone. Human beings 
by their own effort are unable to cure this disease 
of the spirit. As Alexander Miller states, “The 
human dilemma... . calls not for a resolve but for 
a rescue.”! From the Christian perspective, this 
rescue is made by the forgiving love of God as 
witnessed in the life and death of Jesus Christ. 
“But God shows his love for us in that while we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.”? The doctrine 
of forgiveness suggests also that, as God forgives 
human beings, so they should forgive those who 
may have wronged them. The ability to follow the 
latter counsel can come only: 

For those who know that they are not good, who feel 
themselves in need of divine mercy, who live in a dimen- 
sion deeper and higher than that of moral idealism, feel 
themselves as well as their fellow man convicted of sin 
by a holy God and know that the differences between the 
good man and bad man are insignificant in his sight.’ 
The conception of forgiveness obviously has pow- 

erful meaning for business managers, with the 
doctrine prompting the compelling demand ia 
Christian managers that “‘the evil in the other shall 
be borne -without vindictiveness because the evil in 
self is known.”* The administrator, realizing his 
own shortcomings and biases, can have a sense of 
forgiveness for those who differ and battle with 
him on various issues. A sense of forgiveness added 
to labor-management relations, for example, with 
executive and union leader aware that self-interest 
is often camouflaged in arguments for the general 
benefit and that limited perspectives give only 
part of the answer, while probably not working 
any miracles of brotherly love, would at least re- 


*This article is the result of a study made in the fall of 1956 by Dr. 
Johnson under the Research Grant Program of the School of Business 
Administration of Georgia State College of Business Administration, where 
he was then Associate Professor of Economics. Dr. Johnson is presently 
on the faculty of Emory University School of Business. This article, with 
some variations, appeared in the September-October 1957 issue of the 
Harvard Business Review under the title “(Can The Businessman Apply 
Christianity?” 

1 Alexander Miller, The Renewal of Man (Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, 1955), p. 59. 

2 Romans 5:8. 

3 Reinhold Niebuhr, An Interpretation of Christian Ethics, Living Age 
Edition (New York: Meridian Book, 1956), pp. 203-204. 

4 Ibid., p. 201. 


move some of the sham from both sides and reduce 
some of the heat from the conflict. 

The admonition of forgiveness of individuals 
presenting opposing positions on wages or on what 
the inventory policy should be for next year is 
difficult to follow, particularly when the business- 
man feels he is “absolutely right” about what to 
do. The concept of forgiveness, however, does not 
suggest inevitably that executives should always 
alter markedly their positions in the debates which 
center around policy making, though that might 
be the result in many situations if the protagonists 
possessed a greater sense of sin and divine mercy. 
It stresses, on the other hand, the awareness that 
all, including administrators and their opponents, 
are equally defective in the sight of God, with a 
particular kind of defect being “the self-righteous- 
ness of the righteous.” 


Faith and hope in divine forgiveness present an 
additional insight to businessmen in the throes of 
decision-making. Such individuals know keenly the 
difficulties of devising solutions to problems with 
only incomplete and often erroneous data available 
about the present and future circumstances affect- 
ing a company. Often matters are complicated fur- 
ther by conflicting goals to be achieved and by con- 
flicting group interests to be considered in devel- 
oping policies for an enterprise. Even with ad- 
vanced statistical tools of analysis and operations 
research methods, uncertainty remains a basic 
characteristic of business operations. The moral 
dilemmas, furthermore, may be sufficient to break 
down the faith and morale of managers, for in 
many situations faced by Christian businessmen 
all available alternatives seem to have deficiencies. 
In deciding whether to lay off a portion of labor 
force, for example, the proposal of keeping the 
men employed may endanger the financial health 
of the entire organization, jeopardizing the eco- 
nomic interests of customers, suppliers, the re- 
mainder of the employees, stockholders, and the 
community at large. If the men are dismissed how- 
ever, hardship may be visited upon them. In the 
establishment of advertising policy for the firm, 
as another illustration, one alternative may be to 
expend large sums on advertisements which only 
mislead and tend to encourage an acquisitive, ma- 
terialistic frame of mind in consumers. Company 
officials may fear, on the other hand, that if such 
advertising practices are not utilized, revenues 
will decline to the point where many individuals 
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depending upon the sales success of the company 
will be disadvantaged. A campaign of raising the 
level of advertising morality in the industry may 
be such a long-run effort that it offers little as- 
sistance about what to do in the immediate future. 
Thus Christian businessmen may contend regu- 
larly with problems in which every available 
proposal is obviously less than perfect. Of course 
the decisional dilemmas facing the business execu- 
tives are little different, at least in kind, from 
those faced by politicians, soldiers, or college pres- 
idents. All are plagued in varying degrees by the 
difficulty that none of the possible solutions to 
problems is available without costs. And, in these 
circumstances, the concept of a forgiving God is 
what Christians who are thrust deep into the com- 
plexities of life sorely need. As Professor Miller 
states: 

And since our grasp of the faith is always unsure and 
our mastery of the facts always partial and limited; 
since we can neither assess our motives with confidence 
nor calculate consequences with certainty, we are cast 
in the end always on the forbearance and forgiveness 


of God.5 oa 
Administrators and other men of decision con- 


sequently find the doctrine of forgiveness a pe- 
culiar blessing. While reliance on a forbearing 
Ultimate to pardon faulty human actions easily 
can serve as a rationalization for shallow, selfish 
decisions, it does enable men to attempt the de- 
velopment of policies about complex matters. The 
alternatives to this approach to problem-solving 
are two fold: Businessmen can withdraw from 
points of decision—which is impossible to do fully 
for they cannot abdicate altogether from the hu- 
man race; or business managers can cynically 
ignore their spiritual deficiencies, shortages of 
information, and conflicting goals and, convinced 
of the correctness of their views, utilize their 
power to make these positions dominant. Neither 
of these alternatives is a live option for managers 
imbued with a Christian outlook on life. 
The Doctrine of Christian Vocation 

Another plank in the Christian structure, the 
doctrine of Christian vocation, has relevance to 
the executive seeking to find a connection between 
Christianity and his daily work. This doctrine is 
based upon the “call” to men by a forgiving and 
merciful God “to repentance and faith and to a 
life of fellowship and service in the Church.’® It 
is a call to rebirth and transformation, informing 
humans that the Ultimate delivers them to His 
Kingdom, saving them from the self-centeredness 
of mortal perspectives and motivations. “Behold, 
your God will come with vengeance with the recom- 
pense of God. He will come and save you.” “[God] 

. saved us and called us to a holy calling, not 
in virtue of our works but in virtue of his own 
purpose and the grace which he gave us in Christ 


5 Alexander Miller, op. cit., p. 101. 

6 Alan Richardson, The Biblical Doctrine of Work (London: SCM Press, 
Ltd., 1952), p. 35. 

7 Isaiah 35:46. 


Jesus.” While the calling to salvation may have 
other worldly implications, it also is a challenge 
to change in orientation and attitude here and 
now. “The kingdom of God is not coming with 
visible display, and so people will not say, ‘Look! 
Here it is,’ nor ‘There it is’ for the kingdom of 
God is within you.’® It is clear, furthermore, that 
the call is not to an occupational position such as 
salesmanager, plumber, or accountant, but to a 
personal revolution putting God at the center of 
existence. 


The Bible knows no instance of a man’s being called 
to an earthly profession or trade by God. St. Paul, for 
example, is called by God to be an apostle; he is not 
‘called’ to be a tent-maker .... We cannot with proprie- 
ty speak of God’s calling a man to be an engineer or a 
doctor or a schoolmaster. God calls doctors and engineers 
and schoolmasters to be prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers as laymen in His Church. . . .1° 


The first aspect, then, of a conception of Chris- 
tian vocation is a sense of reformation of “one’s 
whole heart and mind and soul into a new rela- 
tionship with God who continually seeks us out.’’!! 


With rebirth as a saved person, according to the 
Christian, comes a tremendous sense of gratitude 
and, consequently, responsibility to God for this 
salvation. Alexander Miller describes this aspect 
of the doctrine of Christian vocation as follows: 


The man who acknowledges himself debtor to God is 
committed to serve him in the midst of the world. He 
accepts a new Stand—a new status of responsibility— 
in relation to other men. He is not only called into the 
community of God’s debtors, but he is called to serve 
God in the total community of mankind. ...He may be 
at once a church official, citizen, a cobbler, and the fa- 
ther of a family. This matrix of obligation defines the 
form of his earthly vocation as it derives from his heav- 
enly citizenship, his status as a forgiven sinner.!2 


Thus while the Christian is not called to be a 
cobbler or a corporation vice-president, the free 
gift of the Kingdom of God prompts gratitude and 
responsibility which overflow into his “earthly” 
work as citizen, company official, and father. The 
impact of the call to God’s kingdom is felt thereby 
in the social, political, and economic relationships 
in which the Christian lives. The concept of voca- 
tion suggests to Christian businessmen, then, that 
their thanksgiving to God should be expressed not 
only in responsible activity in business affairs, but 
also in church, political, community, and family 
life. The labors of business executives as laymen in 
their churches, workers in political parties, govern- 
ment, or community organizations, and as fathers 
of their families help fulfill essential obligations 
of Christian vocation. 

According to this view, the thankfulness and 
responsibility which the Christian experiences are 
directed to God, though the feeling of responsibility 

(Continued on page 8) 

8 I Timothy 1:9. 

9 Luke 17:20-21 (The New Testament, A Private Translation in the 
Language of the People, by Charles B. Williams). 

10 Alan Richardson, op. cit., pp. 35-36. 


11 Albert Terrill Rasmussen, Christian Social Ethics: Exerting Chris- 
tian Influence (Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey; Prentice Hall, Inc., 1956), 


p. 266. 
12 Alexander Miller, op. cit., p. 148. 
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ITEM August | July | % August % eight aie “0 
1957 1957 | Change | 1956 Change | eight months °s6 
EMPLOYMENT | | 
Job Insurance (Unemployment) | | 
ENT, $374,128 $404,851 | —7.6 | $289,195 | +29.4 +327 
Job Insurance Claimants? _______- 5,056 | 6,485 | —22.0 | 4,248 + 19.0 +35.3" 
Total Non-Ag. Employment __-_-__- 344,950 | 343,250r | + 0.5 | 341,050r + 1.1 + 1.4* 
Manufacturing Employment _--_--- 87,650 87,200r | + 0.5 | 88,550r — 1.0 + 0.3* 
Average Weekly Earnings, | | & 4 
Factory Workers _............- | $74.24 | $72.54r | + 2.3 | $70.70r | + 5.0 + 37° 
Average Weekly Hours, | . 
Factory Workers ____________- | 39.7 39.0r| + 1.8 | 40.4 | —17 — 0.8* 
Number Help Wanted Ads-_----_-_ | 9748 | 8,652 + 12.7 11,437 —14.8 — 63 
CONSTRUCTION | | | 
Number of Building Permits$____- | 682 | 716 — 47 853 —22.0 —21.4 
Value Building Permits§_________ | $5,717,577 | $4,361,353 +31.1 $6,030,913 — 5.2 — 2.3 
eee | 21,950 | 21,000r +45 19,950r | +10.0 — 3.1* 
FINANCIAL | | 
Bank Debits (Millions)___._______ $1,646.6 | $1,720.1 | — 43 $1,581.1 + 4.1 + 63 
Bank Deposits (Millions) | 
(Last Wednesday) _____-___-_-_ | 1,109.4 | 1,135.5 | — 2.3 1,093.5 + 15 + 1.5** 
POSTALS | | | | 
Postal Receipts _.__-.__--_--__- | 1,380,535 | 1,247,693 | +106 | 1,323,495 | + 43 ~ 3.5 
Poundage 2nd Class Mail______- | 1,332,901 | 1,169,172 +14.0 1,282,605 + 39 — 1.2 
OTHER | | 
Department Store Sales Index | | 
(Adjusted 1947-49=100) ____- | 159 | 162 -— 19 151 + 53 + 4.09] 
Retail Food Price Index | | 
(1947-49=100) _____ i ae 115.8 114.7 + 1.0 iat | + Ss ++ 3.0" 
Number of Telephones in Service__ 300,186 300,574 | — 0.1 | 281,409 | + 67 + @7* 
r—Revised *Average month **End of period {—Based on retail dollar amounts 
&City of Atlanta only. N. A.—Not Available 
#Claimants include both the unemployed and those with job attachments, but working short hours. 
Sources: All data on employment, unemployment, hours, and earnings: Employment Security Agency, Georgia Department of Labor; 
Number Help Wanted Ads: Atlanta Newspapers, Inc.; Building permits data: Office of the Building Inspector, Atlanta, Georgia; 
Financial data: Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System; Postal data: Atlanta Post Office; Retail Food Price Index: U. 8. e 
Department of Labor; Department Store Sales Index: Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve 
System; Telephones in Service: Southern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN 


Business continued to be good in Atlanta during 
August, and there was little sign of impending 
change in any direction. As has been the case for 


several months, about half the series on the op- 
posite page are trending downward as indicated by 
the figures in the column headed “% change eight 
months of ’57 over eight months of ’56.” An ex- 
amination of the change reported in that column 
for each of the series indicates that the sign each 
carries this month is the sign it has carried in 
five or more of the eight months of this year with 
one exception: the value of building permits series 
has shown a minus sign for the last three months, 
but showed a plus sign for the first five months 
of this year. Series which can be said to be mov- 
ing in an adverse direction include job insurance 
payments, number of job insurance claimants, av- 
erage weekly hours of manufacturing employees, 
number of help wanted ads, number of building 
permits, number of employees in contract con- 
struction, postal receipts, and poundage of second 


AUGUST 


class mail. All the other series reported here may 
be said to be moving upward, indicative of posi- 
tive growth. 

The value of building permits issued in August 
by the Atlanta City Inspector of Buildings rose 
31.1 per cent over July to $5,717,577. The number 
of permits issued (682), however, was down 4.7 
per cent from the July total of 716 and 22.0 per 
cent less than the 853 issued in August 1956. For 
the eight month period ending in August 1957, the 
number of permits issued was 21.4 per cent less 
than the number issued in a similar period of 1956. 
The value of these permits issued in 1957, however, 
was only 2.3 per cent less than for the same period 
last year. The accompanying table gives a break- 
down of permit data for the first eight months of 
both 1956 and 1957 and points out the fact that 
the lag in construction of one-family dwelling units 


is the major source of weakness in construction. 
(Continued on page 12) 


BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY CITY OF ATLANTA 


BY MAJOR TYPES OF BUILDING ACTIVITY 
FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1956 and 1957 
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_January-August Per Cent January-August | Per Cent. 

ITEM 1956 1957 | Change 1956 | 1957. | Change 
One family dwelling unit | 4,187 887 | —25.3 |$14,680,067 |$11,950,798 |  —18.6 
Apartment houses & duplexes 7 7 a) -~ ve 98° -_ +25.6 1,591,872 - 2,263,309 7 4.42.2 
Public buildings (schools, churches, etc.) 18 29 | +72.2 2.204.658 1,734,560 —21.3 
Business buildings va 213 | 181. | = —15.1 | 12,849,973 | 14,401,421 | 412.1 
Miscellaneous construction | ___-1,252 1,071 | —14.5 | 910,435 (1,055,004 | +15.9 
Alterations & repairs | | 
to residential buildings = 3.539 2,683 | —24.2 _ 3,109,063 _ 2,809,285 | — 98 
Alterations & repairs 
to business buildings _ a, ae 619 __501 19.1 7,151 519 | __7.322,001 + 2.4 
Demolitions | 256 182 28.9 95,427 641,232 32.7 
Total ry a i —-7,162 5,632 —21.4 |$42,593,014 $41,600,610 — 2.3 
Source: Office of the City Inspector of Buildings. 
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CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
(Continued from page 5) 
impels service to God in the service of others as 


citizen, cobbler or business manager, churchman 
or father. As Alan Richardson in his thorough 
analysis of the biblical doctrine of work states: 


A Christian’s daily work is primarily something ren- 
dered to the Lord and not to men. It is a fulfillment of a 
duty, and its aim is not reward or profit but the glory 
of Christ . . . . His motive (as in all Christian ethical 
activity) is that of thanksgiving to his divine Master— 
‘doing the will of God from the heart.’!4% 


This perception of vocation indicates that the mo- 
tivation of Christian business managers is, or 
should be, essentially different from the motivation 
commonly ascribed to businessmen. Service to God, 
and consequently service to the many individuals 
affected by the enterprise, is the Christian main- 
spring of action rather than accumulations of 
status, prestige, dollars, or power. While Christian 
vocation does not present a detailed code of moral 
behavior for business administrators, it strikes at 
attitudes and frames of reference—which may 
have more revolutionary potential than many in- 
stitutional changes. 

A second meaningful feature of the doctrine of 
vocation relates to work as the divine ordinance 
for man. Before “the fall of man into sin,” ac- 
cording to the Genesis story, man was to “fill the 
earth and subdue it; and... have dominion over 
... every living thing that moves upon the earth.”!* 
Man was put in the Garden of Eden “to till and 
keep it.”!° As Richardson notes, biblical writers 
expound “the notion of man’s ordinary, everyday, 
routine labour” as “the normal, fitting and in- 
evitable lot of mankind.’!® Richardson concludes, 
“The teaching of the Old Testament on the sub- 
ject of work may be generally summed by saying 
that it is a necessary and indeed God-appointed 
function of human life.”'* The Reformation think- 
ers, Luther and Calvin, further emphasize the 
importance of work, stressing that even mundane 
labor may be a place for service to God and man. 
Luther argued, “a cobbler, a smith, and a farmer, 
each has the work of his trade, yet they are all 
alike consecrated priests and bishops.”!* Professor 
Rasmussen, in summarizing the Reformation con- 
tribution to the doctrine, states, “All work—worthy 
of doing at all—is a responsible ministry, elevated 
to an ordination of service to God and to neigh- 
bor.’”!® 

But what is the significance of this discussion 
to business activities? This perspective on vocation 
suggests to businessmen that the work of factory, 
mine, and office should have dignity and social 
usefulness in order that men can fulfill the ordi- 
nance of God and have employment worthy of His 


13 Alan Richardson, op. cit., pp. 44,46. 

14 Genesis 1:28. 

15 Genesis 2:15. 

16 Alan Richardson, op. cit., p. 21. 

17 Ibid., p. 23. 

18 Martin Luther quoted in A. T. Rasmussen, op. cit., p. 267. 
19 A. T. Rasmussen, op. cit., p. 268. 


service, for how can men serve God in activities 
which do not have value to his creatures? The 
social necessity of many executive positions is 
readily apparent to most observers, for the coordi- 
nation, management, and planning of enterprise 
forms an essential part of large-scale industrial 


operations. But a similar sense of dignity and im- 
portance of employment may be lost to individuals 
working on microscopic parts of a productive proc- 
ess, tabulating figures in a ledger, or performing 
a single act on an assembly line. The doctrine of 
vocation implies, then, that the community and 
business organizations have a responsibility to show 
individuals the worthwhileness and necessary char- 
acter of their labor. And, to dwell on particulars 
for a moment, this may be achieved at least par- 
tially by orientation lectures for new employees 
about the serviceability of the company product 
and how each phase of manufacturing and admin- 
istration is related to the final product. Regular 
distribution of information about these matters to 
existing employees may help demonstrate that many 
tasks of modern industry are capable of being 
“elevated to an ordination of service to God and 
to neighbor.” 

This aspect of the biblical estimate of work may 
offer, in addition, the disturbing commentary that 
some types of business activity perhaps cannot 
qualify as work consecrated to God and to fellow 
man. The dignity and social utility of labor may 
be difficult to find in some types of advertising 
which are based on an assumption of the stupidity 
and gullibility of human beings. Advertising stress- 
ing “extraordinary” differences between brands of 
gasoline or cigarettes in the face of laboratory evi- 
dence that such differences do not exist hardly 
comes under the heading of social usefulness. Ad- 
vertising practices and rapid model obsolescence 
which accentuate acquisitive and conspicuous con- 
sumption tendencies of Americans, likewise, may 
not qualify as important work, even though such 
practices are often cloaked in arguments for the 
public interest. 

A third facet of the doctrine of Christian voca- 
tion has relevance to business administrators 
plagued with the following question: How can ex- 
ecutives faced with complex and interrelated issues 
which preclude easy solution serve God by following 
the emphasis of love found in the teachings of 
Jesus? One theologian in analyzing Christian voca- 
tion offers a useful answer to this dilemma, con- 
centrating his discussion on an enlightened unself- 
ishness approach to the decisions of vocation. Ac- 
cording to Paul Ramsey, the alternatives of action 
available to human beings are as follows: (1) un- 
enlightened selfishness; (2) enlightened selfish- 
ness, in which individuals take into account the 
long-run effects of policies on their own well being; 
(3) unenlightened unselfishness, in which individ- 
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uals by chance and without thought seek to follow 
the precepts of love; and (4) enlightened unself- 
ishness, in which individuals with full utilization 
of their intelligence and knowledge seek to follow 
the “law of love” in decision-making.*° 

This last approach to vocation is particularly 
pertinent to persons such as businessmen who live 
and act, within a multilateral web of obligations 
and relationships to many groups and individuals, 
as responsible coordinators of business organiza- 
tions. An unenlighted unselfishness approach may 
suggest, for example, that the business enterprise 
should give its products away free to those who 
ask for them, or should always agree to pay higher 
wages at union requests or demands. An enlightened 
unselfishness perspective, however, after all factors 
have been carefully weighed and considered in view 
of the many obligations of an enterprise, might re- 
sult in opposite actions by business administrators. 
To quote Professor Ramsey in explaining this point 
of view: 

Love, which by its nature would be non-resistant where 
only the agent’s own rights and perhaps the unjust 
claims of a single neighbor are involved, may change 
its action to resistance by the most effective possible 
means ... judicial or military, violent or non-violent, 
when the needs of more than one neighbor come into 
view. Love which by its nature has ceased altogether 
from preferring some people to others for one’s own 
personal welfare may yet for other reasons exercise 
preference in forced decision among them. Love not 
itself self-defensive, which would rather suffer any de- 
privation than go to law against a brother, nevertheless 
will impel men to develop an ethics of protection lest 
injustice be done to innocent third parties.2! 

Of course, there is always tremendous peril that 


business executives, government officials, or just 
plain John Does trying to choose whether or not to 
join the army, while attempting to follow this ap- 
proach, may deceive themselves and others by choos- 
ing courses of action primarily because they actually 
benefit their own positions. An enlightened unself- 
ishness can imperceptibly be transformed into an 
enlightened selfishness. The Christian businessman 
seeking to serve God in his earthly vocation, how- 
ever, is at least partially protected from this evil 
by his awareness of a judging God and by the re- 
alization that the sin of self-centeredness is a peren- 
nial threat to men—a threat particularly to those 
who feel they have captured perfectly the perspec- 


tive of love in their life. An enlightened unselfish- © 


ness philosophy as an integral part of Christian vo- 
cation, even with dangers of deception, thus may 
act as a guide to Christian administrators inevitably 
tangled in a mesh of multilateral economic 
obligations. 

In summary, the doctrine of Christian vocation 
indicates to executives that: (1) Thanksgiving to 
God for the free gift of salvation should be a prime 
motivation for businessmen in their occupational 
pursuits; (2) In order that the everyday work of 


individuals be a service to God, it should possess 
20 Paul Ramsey, Basic Christian Ethics (New York: Scribner & Sons, 
1950), pp. 153-190. 
21 ‘Ibid. p. 165. 


dignity and social utility; (3) This suggests, in 
turn, that business executives should examine care- 
fully their activities to see if they conform to these 
requirements; and (4) Administrators confronted 
with complex problems can attempt to follow the 
guide of love with a philosophy of enlightened 
unselfishness. 

Conclusions 

As stated at the outset, the task of this paper is 
to demonstrate that there can be important con- 
nections between Christian concepts and the activi- 
ties of business enterprise. The paper indicates— 
at least to the satisfaction of the writer — that 
Christianity offers a most fruitful frame of refer- 
ence by which to view the realities of business 
activities. The paper suggests, furthermore, that 
executives equipped with such a perspective un- 
doubtedly would do many things differently than 
would managers not so equipped; though a major 
difference between a Christian and non-Christian 
approach, as many writers have noted, is a differ- 
ence in attitude and depth of understanding in con- 
fronting the perplexities of business affairs. Busi- 
nessmen with this viewpoint, for example, would be 
less likely to carry out the idolatry of worshipping 
the business enterprise, economic system, or career 
as the ultimate of existence. A thoroughgoing 
humility rising out of a realization of grievous 
shortcomings in the sight of God, balanced by a 
freedom of anxiety which stems from an awareness 
of judgment and forgiveness by a Being beyond 
the level of man, also would characterize the Chris- 
tian administrator. 

The paper reveals also the extent to which the 
Christian outlook is made up of a network of inter- 
related doctrines, with one concept insufficient 
without the support of the others. The doctrine of 
man as the image of God without the concept of God 
offers an exaggerated understanding of the capabil- 
ities of men; and the idea of sin without forgive- 
ness would make business executives either cynics 
or prime candidates for mental institutions. 

This effort at mixing theology and business in- 
dicates, finally, that businessmen, theologians, and 
perhaps collegiate schools of business have much 
more exploratory work to do in making more clear 
and concrete the relevance of a Judeo-Christian 
perspective to business administration. Let’s hope 
that individuals from all three of these areas of 
specialization, laboring separately and together, 
address themselves to this significant task. 
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NONPROPERTY TAX REVENUE 
(Continued from page 3) 

Gasoline 

Motor fuel taxes (principally the tax on gaso- 
line) and the cigarette tax are sources of impor- 
tant revenue to many municipalities. The levies of 
gasoline usually are upon wholesalers and distribu- 
tors, measured by the gallonage handled. At the 
beginning of 1956 at least 39 cities over 10,000 
population and a total of 276 cities of all sizes 
were using the tax on gasoline, yielding a total of 
more than $19,000,000. Rates ranged from 0.5 
cents to six cents per gallon,® the typical rate being 
0.5¢ or 1¢ per gallon. In the cities where levied, 
the tax yielded an average of $5.23 per capita in 
1955. 

Cigarettes 

Cigarette or tobacco taxes were levied in 84 
cities in 1956, returning to the coffers of the cities 
concerned a total of $37,000,000 or $4.89 per capita. 
Until recently the rate on cigarettes averaged more 
than two cents per pack, but with the adoption of 
the tax by a large number of Illinois cities at a 
rate of one cent, the average rate has been reduced. 
The wholesaler usually is made responsible for 
placing the tax stamps on the package, but the 
retailer is responsible for payment of the tax and 
also for seeing that the package is properly stamped. 
As is the case with the tax on gasoline, there is 


a problem of avoidance or evasion by consumer 
9 Municipal Non-Property Taxes 1956, op. cit., p. 22. 


purchasing outside the city. Rates must be kept 
relatively low so as to escape general avoidance. 


Amusements 

In 1956 approximately 200 municipalities with 
population in excess of 10,000 were taxing admis- 
sions, with a total revenue from this source of 
over $21,000,000 or $.86 per individual. The amuse- 
ment tax is most commonly found in Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washington, Oregon, New York, and 
Tennessee, but at least one city in 17 states levies 
such a tax. Generally the tax is imposed on all ad- 
missions for which tickets are sold. It is adminis- 
tered with relative ease, but in part due to the advent 
of television, particularly in the smaller cities, it 
has suffered recently. It would appear that the 
tax on admissions, because of its peculiar local na- 
ture, should be a source of local revenue of con- 
siderable importance. Instead, it ranks on a level 
with the tax on hotel occupancy and the poll tax, 
the lowest in production of revenue. 


Alcohol 

Another source of revenue for cities is the tax 
on liquor and alcoholic beverages. Such a levy is 
not in widespread use; only 37 cities of over 10,000 
population taxed liquor and beer sales in 1956, 
with an annual yield of less than $12,000,000, or 
$2.00 per capita. One reason so few cities impose 
such a tax is that many municipalities require a 
license fee of liquor dealers; also the Federal gov- 
ernment and many states impose a substantial tax 
on the sale of intoxicating beverages. 
Public Utility Gross Receipts Tax and the 
Tax Through Ownership Earnings 

The most widely used nonproperty tax levied by 
municipalities is the public utility gross receipts 
tax. Last year 341 cities taxed the receipts of at 
least one public utility operating in their juris- 
diction, resulting in revenue of almost $100,000,000 
in 1955 at $2.31 per capita. Bases for the tax vary. 
In some cities the rates apply to the number of 
poles, number of units of power, or miles traveled. 
The most common base is the gross receipts. What- 
ever the base, the tax generally is passed down 
to the consumer. Simplicity of administration is 
an advantage of this tax; the public utility is 
made responsible for collection. Stability of the 
revenue is relatively high. If a utility is owned and 
operated by the city, and the city charges a rate 
for services higher than that necessary to equal 
the total costs incurred, the city-owned utility can 
produce a “profit” which is a form of a tax. 

Some cities, such as Columbia, Missouri, and 
Ames, lowa, which have large segments of non- 
taxable property such as colleges, turn to utility 
profits as a source of revenue. Partly because of 
the high homestead exemption in Florida (in some 
cases amounting to $5,000), cities in that state 
emphasize the income from publicly-owned utili- 
ties. In 1950 those cities transferred 22 per cent 
of their total revenue from municipally-owned 
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utilities to their general operating funds. In 1954 
the city of Tallahassee obtained approximately half 
of its general funds from the sale of utility ser- 
vices.!° 

It is a questionable practice for cities to resort 
to utility profits as a source of revenue. While the 
use of such a source of income may appear neces- 
sary in some instances, the allocation unduly bur- 
dens the consumer in lower economic levels who 
does not use sufficient electricity or power to place 
in a classification with lower rates. Nor can he 
deduct this tax from other taxes. Furthermore, as 
a hidden levy for revenue purposes it conceals the 
cost of government as well as obscures the place- 
ment of the burden of the support of government. 


Licenses and Permits 
One of the most important sources of non-prop- 


erty revenue for cities is the license tax, often 
levied for a dual purpose, regulatory as well as 
for revenue. The numerous levies applied as license 
taxes are as a whole, particularly in the South, of 
considerable significance. Ranging from tags for 
automobile operation to permits to sell flowers on 
the street, the field is a wide one. 

Motor Licenses 

A total revenue of over $42,000,000, collected 
in 135 cities of over 10,000 population, was derived 
from the license tax on motor vehicles in 1955. The 
rates varied from $1 to $10 per vehicle, sometimes 
based on weight or on horsepower. Sometimes a 
flat amount is charged. A total of at least 372 
cities of all sizes use the automobile license tax, 
with most frequent usage in Missouri, Illinois, and 
Virginia. Difficulty has been experienced in admin- 
istering the tax, but with such measures as traffic 
check points, requirement of receipt of payment at 
time of property-tax filing or payment, and other 
procedures, the tax can be enforced with a degree 
of effectiveness. It has been justified under the 
benefit theory—those who use the streets should 
pay for them. 

Business Licenses 

License taxes on businesses active in the city 
are numerous in the municipalities located in the 
southern states and are present to some extent in 
almost all, if not all, cities throughout the nation. 
Cities in Kansas, for example, are required by state 
law to collect a license tax from beer retailers and 
from retail liquor stores doing business in the city. 
In addition, business licenses may be issued for 
pool halls, bowling alleys, taxicab companies, pho- 
tographers, peddlers, theaters, public dance halls, 
and other places of amusement, as well as for the 
trades and professions. Furthermore, franchise 
taxes are levied on public utilities for the privilege 
of using the city streets.'1 Many other cities of 
other states include a rate, such as the .025 per 


10 Marshall A. Colberg, “Utility Profits—A Substitute for Property 
Taxes,’’ National Tax Journal, December, 1955. 

11 James F. McDonald, Municipal Finance in Kansas 1953-1955, A 
Study of Nine First Class Cities, Governmental Research Center, Uni- 
versity cf Kansas, 1957, pp. 21-22. 


cent of gross receipts of general businesses, for 
the privilege of doing business.” 
Service Charges 

Charges for services rendered by the city to the 
constituent are important to municipalities as a 
source of revenue. At the beginning of 1956 at 
least 310 municipalities of over 10,000 population 
charged for collection of garbage, and approxi- 
mately the same number charged sewer rentals. 
In 1955 income from garbage services amounted 
to over $39,000,000 while income from sewer rent- 
als amounted to over $98,000,000. Often these 
charges may be the only major sources of revenue 
other than the property tax. 


Other Revenue 

Other sources of nonproperty revenue not dis- 
cussed earlier include deed transfer taxes, fines 
and fees, and special assessments. Deed transfer 
taxes play an important part in the cities of 
Pennsylvania, where $4,000,000 was collected from 
such a levy in 1953. Fines, particularly for traffic 
violations, are not an important part of general 
income, but usually are significant in their usual 
status, earmarked to support regulation of traffic. 
Conclusions 

Trying to meet the demand for additional reve- 
nue in a time of expansion of services and of 
higher costs, many cities have turned to new tax 
sources. The levies on income and on sales are 
important as major sources of tax revenue in cities 
which have adopted one of these taxes. With these 
taxes and with other relatively minor but impor- 
tant taxes, such as the tax on public utility opera- 
tions and the selective sales taxes, several cities 
have been able to diversify their tax sources, 
thereby, intentionally or not, succeeding in remov- 
ing the threat of additional load on the already- 
burdened property holder. Further, the diversified 
tax structure strengthens the municipalities in time 
of changing economy and altered needs. 

Many states continue to impose excessive limi- 
tations on their cities. While recognizing that mu- 
nicipalities are not “sovereign” bodies in the field 
of taxation, it is only a point of realism that most 
larger cities, if not cities generally, are able, within 
reasonable limitations of a general nature imposed 
by the legislature, to decide what is best for them- 
selves in their own situations. If cities continue to 
be restricted as they are in Georgia and some other 
states, the proliferation of municipal business 
licenses, fees, and charges for services, imposed 
without sufficient consideration for the need of a 
general plan of taxation, will continue. Municipali- 
ties, now in the throes of change, need greater 
freedom to levy different types of taxes to fit the 
needs of their particular situations. Considerable 
progress has been made in the last several years, 
but the task has only begun. 


12 The State and Local Tax System, Dept. of Taxation and Finance, 
State of New York, 1957, p. 27. 
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BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
(Continued from page 7) 


Job insurance payments made in August fell off 
7.6 per cent from July, continuing the up and down 
movement at a high level, which the series has 
followed all of this year. The number of job insur- 
ance claimants dropped sharply, 22 per cent, after 
reaching a new high last month. At 5,056 it is 
still 25 per cent above the 1956 monthly average, 
however. 

Total nonagricultural employment, while still 
below the peak reached in December of 1956, 
reached a new high for this year in August. The 
gain of 1,700 workers since July was the result of 
gains in all but two major industry groups. The 
greatest gain, both numerically and in percentage 
points, was made by the construction group. The 
gain of 1,700 workers, up 4.5 per cent over last 
month, placed employment in construction in the 
Atlanta area at a new record high. The Employ- 
ment Security Agency of the Georgia Department 
of Labor states that the August level, 2,000 greater 
than for the same month one year ago, was due 


primarily to more business in heavy building and 
special trades contracting. 

Gains in other major industry groups were small 
relative to the total number employed. None gained 
as much as one per cent over the month before. 
Manufacturing gained 450 workers, rising for the 
second consecutive month to reverse the downward 
trend which began last December. Average weekly 
earnings also increased, as did the length of the 
average work week. 

The number of help wanted ads rose somewhat 
less than ‘expected for the month of August, so that 
the seasonally adjusted series continued its down- 
trend. This is taken as indicative of a continuing 
weakness in the over-all demand for labor. 

Total bank debits in the first eight months of 
1957 were 6.3 per cent higher than in the cor- 
responding period of 1956, and the dollar value of 
department store sales was 4.0 per cent higher 
over the same period. Part of the increase in these 
series is attributable to increased cost of the things 
we buy, as is attested to in part by the 3.3 per cent 
rise in the retail food price index since last August. 





